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TO KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD 


If the United States expects to keep up with the world around it, the nation's 
schools must begin to change drastically--now. This is the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion on Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. 








Faced with the prospect of a critical teacher shortage for many years at a time 
when education needed to be improved, the commission in 1956 began to explore how 
to use present staff members more effectively. As the experiments and evaluations 
grew, the commission evolved a new pattern for the school of tomorrow. A descrip- 
tion of this school and a blueprint for developing it are part of the commission's 
summary report, Focus on Change: Guide to Better Schools, written by J. Lloyd Trump 
and Dorsey Baynham, and published in paperback book form this week by Rand McNally. 





As a premise for radical change, the commission found these faults with the Ameri- 
can secondary school today: Few high-school graduates know how to study independent- 
ly, few schools are organized so each youth may participate effectively. Profes- 
sional teachers waste two-thirds of their time on tasks that could be performed by 
others or by automated devices. Rigid curriculum units are an unnatural and illogi- 
cal way to present content. Schoolhouses are not designed for educational purposes, 





Among the recommendations for the future's "new kind of school": 





@ Some classes will be much smaller, some much larger; about 40 percent 
of a student's time will be spent in classes of 100 to 300 students. 





Many more opportunities will be provided for independent study-- 
another 40 percent of the student's time will go into creative 
independent work. 





There will be more adults to work with students but fewer will be 
professional teachers--they will be staff specialists, community 
consultants, general aides, clerks, and instruction assistants, 





School buildings will reflect the new organization, with flexible 
room sizes, spaces for independent study and facilities for perma- 
nent TV, automated instruction and other resources, 





Other criteria of the school of the future: greater evaluation of student and 
teacher ability and performance, principals who are educational rather than just 
administrative leaders, and funds that are spent more wisely. ("For example, at a 
time when there is so much to learn and not enough time or money for the learning, 
is it possible to reduce the number of interscholastic competitive events?") 





Lloyd S. Michael, principal, Evanston (Il11.) Township High School, was chairman of 
the commission, sponsored by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
and supported by the Ford Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
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The federal government moved to force reopening of closed public schools 
in Prince Edward County, Va., through a motion filed in district court 
at Richmond. The Justice Department, seeking to intervene as co-plain- 
tiff in the pending desegregation suit, asked the court to: bar Virginia 
from operating public schools anywhere, so long as those of Prince Ed- 
ward County are closed; prohibit the use of state or county funds to 
== support Prince Edward's system of private schooling for white students; 
and require the operation of public schools in Prince Edward. These 
were closed after a desegregation order two years ago. Since then there 
have been no classes for the county's 1,700 Negro children; 1,400 white children have 
obtained public funds as tuition grants for attending private schools. 
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In Louisiana=--A special three-judge federal court which ordered desegregation of schools 
in St. Helena Parish (county) only to be confronted by a vote of the parish to close its 
schools if the order is enforced, asked the attorneys general of each of the 50 states 
to file friend-of-the-court briefs. The question on which the judges asked advice: 

Does the constitution require every state to maintain a system of public schools? 





> Is the judicious use of corporal punishment a proper disciplinary measure in ele- 
mentary schools? The NEA Research Division polled a scientifically selected sample of 
teachers and found that nearly 72 percent favored use of corporal punishment; 22 per- 
cent did not. The others had no opinion. Among high-school teachers, 58 percent fa- 
vored corporal punishment; 35 percent opposed it. 





P Ohio law does not ban married pupils from attending high school. Attorney General 
Mark McElroy so ruled. Neither, he said, is there a law barring expectant mothers. 
Ohio statutes, he added, constitute a strong mandate that each child “regardless of 
domestic position," shall receive an education. 





| a An era ends in Bucks County, Pa., next Saturday when seven one-room schoolhouses 
will be sold at auction, most of them, presumably, to be converted into quaint resi- 
dences for New York exurbanites. A few years ago Bucks County had more than 200 one- 
room schools. Now it has only one in operation, with one other now in use as a library. 





> Mrs. William Montgomery, president, Detroit Council of Parent-Teacher Organizations, 
commenting on the fact that the 40th annual convention of the Michigan Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers was called to order for the first time by a man, President Otto Yntema 
of Kalamazoo, and that candidates for all new state offices also were men, said: "It's 
wonderful. Men lend stability. They bring in the business and academic know-how. They 
know more about legislation and the technical problems. We need both the technician 
and the volunteer." 








Y President Kennedy's school legislation is making haste slowly in Congress. The 
situation became confused a few days ago when staff aides of the President proposed 
combining into one package the proposed School Assistance Act and extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, along with the separate bills dealing with higher educa- 
tion and aid to private schools. There has been no formal request from the White House 
for this procedure. Senate and House subcommittees concerned are considering it but 
committee members who made their positions known were either lukewarm about it or defi- 
nitely opposed. 





The idea appears to be that since the National Defense Education Act provides some loan 

assistance to private schools in the purchase of equipment for use in teaching science, 

mathematics, and foreign languages, some expansion of this provision might satisfy those 
who are seeking aid for private schools. At the beginning of this week only the aid for 
higher education bill had been processed through the subcommittee stage. The full com- 

mittees have not acted on a school measure, in either house, 
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Presidential Plaudits for Top Teacher 


At the White House Tuesday, President Kennedy presented the National 
Teacher of the Year Award to Miss Helen Adams, kindergarten teacher from 
Cumberland, Wis. On newsstands next Tuesday, Look appears with a five- 
page story honoring her. It repeats the President's warm words of praise: 
"Her dedication and warmth, her struggle against high odds to become a 
teacher should stand as an example to future teachers and an inspiration 
to all Americans."" The story tells how "Missy" Adams conquered poverty 
to earn her schooling, staunchly fought her way to recovery from polio, 
and has continued professional growth through the years. Summing up, it 
says, "Cumberland's fierce pride in and devotion to ‘our Missy' reflect 
what she has given the town's children for 17 years: the unstinting love 
and skillful technique that mark a great kindergarten teacher." Accom- 
panying the article is the Honor Roll of eight other distinguished teach- 
ers. In its first year as a sponsor of the award (together with the Of- 
fice of Education and the Council of Chief State School Officers), Look 
has produced a heartwarming and attractive portrait...one that should 
draw many able young people to the teaching profession. 

(May 23 Look, on sale May 9) 














Jobs—For Vacation or Vocation 


The man whose work is Work, Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, addresses the 
more than 3,000,000 youngsters who will seek part-time or temporary employment 
this summer. In This Week he offers a list of "dos" and "don'ts" for these stu- 
dents, telling ''How To Make Your Summer Job Really Pay." 

(May 14 This Week, newspaper supplement on that date) 





Come June, about 2,000,000 high-school and college graduates will enter the 
labor force permanently. Pageant offers them advice on "Finding the Right First 
Job." Initial step suggested is a conference with guidance counselor or school 
placement director. Other recommended moves are testing, designing a resume, 
and building a prospect list of persons and companies. 


(June Pageant, on sale May 11) 
Un-Merry Month of May 


iii Agony at the mailbox is in full swing now for applicants awaiting word from 

~ the colleges of their choice. Armstrong Circle Theatre chronicles their 
ordeal three weeks from now as "Days of Confusion: The Story of College Admis- 
sions."' The drama-documentary points out their difficulties, and sources of 
help. Alert schools now; more details later. 


(Wednesday, May 24, 10-11 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 





4 Note: CHeck Loca Listincs FoR LATE CHANGES. 
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Driving a Point Home 


Rockets are safer than cars, says an Air Force colonel, 
feature aimed at teen-age drivers and their parents. 





smashed speed records in a rocket sled, 
that every day. 





in a Family Circle 
Col. John Paul Stapp, who 





says highway hazards are greater than 
His article, "How To Drive To Stay Alive" gives precise gauges 


for judging how safe or endangered you are at any given moment behind the wheel. 
Topping the list is training, with a big boost for the 12,000 high schools that 


offer official driver-education courses. 


Fact-filled and forceful, 


the article 


might be a good resource for class discussion in those courses, 


Down on the Farm 








activities, and meaning of the 4-H Clubs. 


(May Family Circle, on sale now) 





fii Rural elementary schools might enjoy an unusual Opening Exercises program 
tomorrow morning; the "Captain Kangaroo" TV show will talk about the aims, 


Guests are two 12-year-olds from 


Somerset County, N.J., who will bring along their "projects'"--a lamb and baby 


goat they are rearing. 


The Continuing Controversy 


(Friday, May 5, 8:15-9 a.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 


The disagreement between President Kennedy and the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy on the subject of aid to parochial schools is headlined in Look as "The 





Bishops'vs. Kennedy," 
strategy and pressures of the clergy. 


The report gives the chronology of the battle, notes the 
It assesses the implications for the 


1964 elections and concludes that the President's firm stand has strengthened 


him politically. A plain-spoken article. 


PTA Pointers on Guidance 


(May 23 Look, on sale May 9) 


A stand-out feature of the May P.T.A. Magazine is "All About School Guid- 








ance," 
of guidance, 
vidual sessions. 


The question-and-answer format explains the goals, methods, and value 
It defines counseling and contrasts the use of group and indi- 
It lists the qualifications for staff specialists, and cri- 
teria for judging whether a school's program is adequate. 
how private-school co-operation can enrich public education. 


Another feature shows 
"Lore Rasmussen 


Makes Math Fun" tells how Mrs. Rasmussen, a "new math" advocate in a private 


school, 


Of Guts and Ads 


Post-diploma doings fill the June Changing Times school column, 





is coaching Philadelphia principals and teachers in the methods, 


(May P.T.A. Magazine, available now) 





Topics 





include job placement, 
college, 
vey, "Ads. That Exploit Kids." 
comic book ads, 


college admission help and loans, how freshmen adjust to 
and the importance of alumni support. 


CT's vacation special is a sur- 


It exposes the "come-on" gimmicks of fraudulent 
Pitfalls for young tots are the misleading descriptions, "gift" 


offers that trap kids into paying for unordered goods or selling them, and con- 


tests that aren't real contests. 


Teens fall for "song sharks" who charge high 
for "hack music arrangements," and "schools" that promise glamour jobs. 


Parents 


are told of legal safeguards, and how to steer children away from such frauds. 
(June Changing Times, on sale late this month) 
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THE TEEN-AGER—HALF ADULT, ALL ACTION 


"To put it simply, these young people speak a different language." 





For the thousands of teachers and high-school principals who are trying to learn 
this language--that of the American adolescent--James Coleman, associate professor of 


sociology at Johns Hopkins University, has developed a "dictionary."' And a few guide 
lines for better usage. 





Coleman's thesis is summarized in Social Climates in High Schools, a U.S. Office of 
Education report which will appear in book form later this year. He traces the changes 
that have taken place in our industrial society, which "have quite effectively taken 
the whole adolescent away" from the influence of the home, or of adults in general. 
Also, this training from outside of the family is longer than ever before. 








"American society now has in its midst a set of small teen-age subcultures which fo- 
cus teen-age interests and attitudes on things far removed from adult responsibilities, 
subcultures which may develop standards that lead a child away from the goals toward 
which the schools are intended to lead," Coleman says at the beginning of his study. 


After thoroughly analyzing the teen-age subcultures in 10 schools of varying communities 
and enrollments, he found: 





@ Interpersonal relations are prime in the adolescent mind, and "to rate" 
personally is to have a good personality, athletic ability, good looks. 
Good grades ranked fifth for both boys and girls in Coleman's study. 





@ These superficial, external attributes are emphasized so strongly that 
teen-agers, particularly girls, “come to feel that this is the only 
basis or the most important basis on which to excel." 





@ Parents participate in this emphasis to some extent. Although parents 
want their children to excel scholastically, they also want them to be 
accepted and to succeed with their peers. 





@ Activities in the particular community affect the high-school subculture. 
Coleman points out that in one of the schools with a serious-minded uni- 
versity setting, "the importance of good looks goes down sharply over 
the four years"; in others it even rises slightly. 





@ The adolescent leaders, the "social elites," are oriented away from the 


brilliant student image, a factor which will influence the larger so- 
ciety later. 





@ Adolescents view good grades and concentration upon studies as conform- 
ing to the wishes of adults, as something "received" from them. In so- 
cial affairs, athletics, etc., adolescents respond actively. 





Coleman believes that the schools must shift the social maturity of adolescents: 
"If intellectual activities remain passive exercises, while the excitement of doing, 
exploring, creating, and meeting a challenge is left to the athletic field, the year- 
book office, and the dance floor, then interest in academic pursuits will certainly de- 
cline." Coleman concludes: 





"Tf modern adolescents were content to remain children, or if they could be treated 
6 as individuals, the old educational solutions would be sufficient; but they must be 





recognized for what they are: tightly-knit communities of semi-adults, ready for re- 
sponsible action if given responsibility, but determined to act in any case," 














Jack D. Rees, superintendent of Hayward (Calif.) elementary schools 
since 1945, will become associate state executive secretary, Califor- 
nia Teachers Assn., and direct assistant to Executive Secretary Arthur 
F. Corey, July 1. @ James E. Brooks, assistant to the president, eo] 
Portland (Oregon) State College, will become president, Central Wash- 
ington College, Ellensburg, Aug. 1. @ Edmund M, Conklin, 75-year-old 
superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich., was forced to postpone 
the idea of retirement last week when his school board refused to ac- 
cept his resignation. @ Frederick W. McKelvey, assistant to the 
president, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio, will take office Sept. 1 as executive officer, 
Illinois Teachers College Board, succeeding Richard G. Browne. @ J. K. Acree, for- 
merly superintendent of schools, Cartersville, Ga., is the new executive secretary, 
“Georgia School Boards Assn. @ William H, Coffield, associate director, University 
Council for Educational Administration, Columbus, Ohio, will become head, Dept. of 
Elementary Education, Northern Illinois Univ., Sept. l. 





























PB James D. Finn, professor of education, Univ. of Southern California, and presi- 
dent, NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, charges that the "audio-visual tradi- 
tion has been the victim of a vengeful, anxious, and dictatorial twin--the literary 
tradition." In an address, titled "The Tradition in the Iron Mask," Finn told the 
DAVI annual convention in Miami Beach: "The literary tradition has exhibited a 
naked and psychopathic fear of the ‘rapid communication of intelligence’ on which we 
put such a premium.... The literary-oriented educational administrator has not been 
able to supply audio-visual materials and equipment for communication, but he can 
supply books; our culture tends to fight censorship of the written word and welcomes 
it for the film. The literary tradition has remained supreme. The audio-visual 
tradition receives the second-class treatment of the unwanted twin." 





> Mark Van Doren, author, poet, critic, and Columbia Univ. professor, in a guest 





lecture at Duquesne Univ. last week, said the worth of a teacher cannot be measured 
by his ability to publish or the number of degrees he holds. "The teacher's primary 
job is to teach,"' Van Doren said. "That seems simple enough, but I'm afraid that 
for higher education today, as for anything else, the bigger it gets the more it re- 
sists the use of common sense and good judgment. The best way to hire a teacher is 
to talk to him. It's not foolproof and it's easier to select a teacher on the basis 
of his records and publications. Nevertheless, I think people should trust their 
personal opinions more than we tend to do today, in choosing people for jobs." 


> Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, speaking at the 
inauguration, April 24, of John R. Everett as first chancellor of the new City Univ. 
of New York (composed of the former municipal college system), advised: "Your chal- 
lenge is never to be smug or satisfied about who gains admission to your university, 
Your challenge is to work closely with the public school system, seeking out and 
finding every capable child in this city, regardless of race, creed, or color--re- 
gardless of anything, and causing him to go as far in his education as his abilities 
will take him.... Don't be frightened by the prospect of 100,000 students or still 
more. We must break free of the idea that 'mass education’ impairs ‘quality educa- 
tion.' We can have both," 
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